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Eric Gill 
An Autobiography 
Published by Devin-Adair, N. Y., 1941 
12 other books by same author 


Stockholm’s Town Hall 
“Modern Swedish Architecture” 

Ahlberg, published by Scribners, 1925. And 
since that date a long list of books and many 
magazine articles on more recent Scandinavian 
Arts and Architecture. 

With the exception of excellent work by the 
Dutch, the Scandinavians appear to have seen 
the Building Art more clearly than other na- 
tions. German creative production in all the 
arts stopped short in 1933. Many leading ar- 
chitects fled or disappeared. Hitler himself 
complains that “no adequate artists have yet 
appeared to honor My new era.” 

In these last few months we begin to see that 
the Architectural Press has for the past fifteen 
years practically suppressed architectural news 
of Russia with inadequate reports of the often 
distinguished buildings in their new industrial 
cities East of the Urals. The Story of Contem- 
porary Architecture the world around seems to 
be greatly influenced by buildings which have 
used the products of those who wish to adver- 
tise them. The “text” pages are too often echoes 
of the advertising pages and frequently less in- 
teresting. 


The Master Architect Calls Gil Holien 


News of the death on July 29 of Major Gilman C. Holien, 
commander of the 109th Observation Squadron, was indeed 
a shock to those in the architectural and building fields in this 
region. Death came to Major Holien from an infection in his 
feet contracted when searching a swamp for some missing army 
fliers. 


Born and reared in St. Paul, Major Holien attended St. Paul 
grade schools and high schools and graduated in architecture 
from the University of Minnesota. For nineteen years he has 
been associated with the 109th Squadron, rising through the 
ranks to a commission in 1937. On February 10, 1941, when 
the squadron was called to federal service he was captain 
and adjutant of the organization and was later placed in 
command of the unit, succeeding Col. Ray S. Miller. 


For the past eight years, prior to his military service, Major 
Holien was a member of the Architectural firm of P. C. Betten- 
burg & Company, St. Paul. He served as secretary-treasurer 
of the St. Paul Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects; was a member of the Gargoyle Club of St. Paul; and 
the Alpha Rho Chi fraternity, 


In addition to his wife, he is survived by a daughter, 11, 
and a son, 7, as well as his mother, Mrs. Christine Holien; two 
sisters, Miss Ruth Holien of St. Paul and Mrs, Chris Stanger 
of Duluth; and a brother, Edward O. Holien of Denver. 


NATION BUILDER 


CARL LARSSON 


PAINTER-ARCHITECT 


I N some Previous Life I feel in my 

bones that I must have been a 
Swede, or a Norwegian, or perhaps 
my feelings are dyed with racial 
memories of some old Dane who 
raided the Scotch coast and then de- 
cided to make use of his plunder in 
the new found heaths instead of 
carrying it back to the clam beaches 
of Jutland. In any event the way in 
which the Scandinavian goes at 
things, the spirit of codperation in 
which he lives with his neighbors, 
his reactions to Nature, and perhaps 
more commonly the kind of food he 
likes to eat, all fall in pretty natural- 
ly with what seems good and right 
to me. 


During the past ten years the 

Scandinavians have had a just share of publicity in the 
art circles of this country. Their superb buildings have 
been widely pictured and the names of their creative ar- 
tists are known to all of us. American Architects who 
are now enthusiastic over this modern architecture, or 
are compelled reluctantly to recognize it, have no idea 
how long ago and with what force this revolt against 
the applique methods of the so-called classic tradition 
was pressing in many parts of the world. 


Heinrik Bull 


The pleasantest part of my travel year after graduat- 
ing from Cornell University was spent in the European 
North, and it was then that I met Norwegian Architect 
Heinrik Bull, nephew of the world famous violinist 
whose statue stands in Loring Park. Even in the very 
first years of this century Architect Bull _was already 
making battle in architecture for the principle Norwe- 
gian Architecture for the Norwegians. 


Ferdinand Boberg 


Feick and I met Architect Boberg, 


George 
In Sweden £g lso designing large public 


Paris trained, who was a 
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I want to walk on the clean springy chips of an old: Viking boat yard. Let me s 
acrid oak wood, the good smoky odor from thè red hot iron as the peg holes are burned through plank and rib 
—and wood of aìl materials sings back so sweetly to axe and saw, 
There in those age-old fjords, beside the salt shores, ancestors of our Lumber Jacks found the real joy in building 
each man an expert, together a team. Those artist carpenters get to loving the bent ribs and sleek spars a 
well that when they laid off ships to build a church they built God’s house with tall masts and oak knees in 
sh’p construction. Later on in 700 or 800 A.D. when these Northmans went pirating to France they turned their 
ship ribs upside down and built them of stone for “Gothic” arches and decorated the church towers with gnomish 
beasts and birds, carved like the magic prows of their long boats. 


andinavian Peopl, 


mell the fresh cut Pine, th 
7 the 


to plane and chisel and whacking hammer 


buildings and had wholly rei 
the French Bozart classic thesis, 
early as 1899 Boberg was grou 
his architectural Philosophy | 
procedure on the writings of I 
H. Sullivan and the Transportat 
Building (Chicago Fair of | 
In my talks with him, the f 

` all his questions was Sullivan’s 
chitecture and Theodore R 
then the outstanding world perso 


ity. 
Eliel Saarinen 


Saarinen in Helsingfors had co 
pleted his distinguished railway! 
tion for that city in 1904. And 
stands today a monument to hon 

` indigenous organic architecture. | 
though at that time a man in his twenties, Saarinen! 
completed before 1910 a large number of banks, pul 
buildings, dwellings and other works which would 
aes anywhere today as contemporary w 


| 
| 


Otto Nyrup | 


‘One of our most interesting contacts was 2 dear ! 
gentleman of Denmark, Architect Nyrup. He 
pleted, in Copenhagen in 1902, the first of that s” 
of magnificent Town Halls, the last of which by Rag 
Ostberg in Stockholm was to come to its compu 
thirty years later. Nyrup was also a ‘sincere 077 
using materials in an honest way and creating, p 
which would now be called modern — a term whi h 
been misused until it is virtually meaningless ane 
is of no use in trying to convey accurate ideas va 
spect to significant form in living buildings. 


H. P. Berlage f 

An Amsterdam introduction began what proved | 
a life long friendship with H. P. Berlage, a gre?! fami 
who died at an advanced age in 1936 and whose ~ 


Nort 


Bourse in Amsterdam was built as early as 1898. A true 

joneer of the new day he was. He came with me to 
Minnesota in 1911 and spoke in the Handicraft Guild 
Hall on living architecture, with special acknowledg- 
ment of Sullivan and Wright. Editor McLean published 
his address in the Western Architect. Besides myself and 

artners, Mr. Elmslie and Mr. Feick, only two Minne- 
A architects attended the lecture, although it was well 
advertised and his very distinguished position in Europe 
was made known to members of the profession. No 
more than that was the coming of the New Day in Ar- 
chitecture impressing itself on the art world of Minne- 
sota, and the situation was no different throughout 


America. 
Herman Muthesius. 


This German master upon whom we called but 
found away from home, went to London as a youth in 
the early 1890’s to study for several years with Lethaby, 
and one can get a glimpse of how large a factor was 


‘I found it hard to make a choice from the four Carl Larsson 
folumes of full-page paintings reproduced in color which 
have. They do to you what your first childhood picture 
ooks did—carry you away completely, and that’s the 
rchitecture. 


ie essentially Christian character of the men who gave 
irce to this world movement, in a quotation from the 
ist published biography of Eric Gill. He says “... 
7. R. Lethaby! who shall measure the greatness of this 
lan—one of the few men of the nineteenth century 
hose minds were enlightened directly ‘by the Holy 
dirit?” John Ruskin’s writings are ‘of course all 
unded upon Bible Christianity and are pure evange- 
m of the most intelligent and sensitive qualities. 


Salvation Architecture 


Someone should record in full the beginnings of this 
volt in Europe against reactionary official designing, 
lich took practical form under the hand of the 
uthful Wagner and his nineteen-year-old associate 
*schnik, in Vienna, 1898. The story has some un- 
lievable turns of great interest to the practical builder, 
ist, or engineer, but in this brief reference I can only 
dort that what happened there rested squarely on the 
llosophy of Louis Sullivan which had reached Europe 
è years before and which now sped like a forest fire 
m Vienna to Oslo. 


he architect of today cannot understand the quality 
is revolution in all the arts if he thinks of it as just 


RCHITECT 


another designer’s excitement over novelties and new 
fashions similar to the current pattern over “modern.” 
The fire which Louis Sullivan lighted at the Vienna 
Exposition of 1898 was a religious zeal, a personal “con- 
version” of deep sincerity. These moral convictions in 
the hearts of architects were the result of rebirth into a 
world in which simple goodness and virtue were no long- 
er to be confined to human relations, but were seen as 
the moving principle back of every man-created thing. 
The arts were thus taken away from the materialistic 
zesthetes and came under the control of an order of ar- 
tisan artists who were both preachers and doers of good 
works. It was a return to religion. 


The Land and the Man 


But I began this brief reminiscence with the intention 
of giving some much deserved praise to certain Swedish 
work, for it was in these Northern lands that the honest 
and straight forward thesis of the new art met natural 
soil in the honest hearts of these practical and poetic 


people. 


The architectural work of those days, a decade and 
more before World War No. 1, that seems to me the 
most refreshing, was not produced by a practicing archi- 
tect but by a painter, Carl Larsson, who in 1888 re- 
turned from his studies in Paris as disillusioned with the 
conventional art stupidities of the French Schools as 
our Iowa painter Grant Wood was to be, forty years 
later. You will recall that it was in the eighties that 
Van Gogh was painting the brilliant and colorful works 
which are now the criterion for Judging contemporary 
painting. Before the year 1900 new spirit was in the 
air and the architects were not the only ones who had 
their backs to the sunrise. 


In their bright interiors, gay embroideries, painted walls 
and furniture, one cannot escape the feeling that without 
the people and their lively engagements these rooms would 
be as dull as some vacant flat on a rainy November after- 
noon, the architecture was a relativity. 


architects and Architects 


What Carl Larsson did in Sweden is an excellent il- 
lustration of true architecture. It is especially useful at 
this time when the words “Form and Function” have 
been reduced to a sort of stamp collecting complex, in 
which defeated designers who formerly worshipped “the 
classic” now collect bits of machine shop equipment, 
carpentry clichés, trick windows, clay models of gigantic 
cameos and other “modern” miscellaney commonly re- 
ferred to in our “Schools” as “Architecture,” which they 
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stick on the facades or around the corners of factory 
designs which are then offered in the stead of appropri- 
ate buildings for the use of Man in his daily work. 


Now, Carl Larsson, being no Architect, saw life as a 
whole and he saw it living. He saw Function as Action 
and not as Functionary and he proceeded to organize 
his own life and express it, no, not in his paintings!, but 
in daily beautiful exciting and satisfying living. His pic- 
tures and the shape of his dwelling and its furniture 
were its fruit. 


His “home” and his “art” were identities of spirit, 
The home was not the house and its equipment—invit- 
ing and significant that it was. The “home” was his 
family at work and at play—a nonmaterial organism 
which projected the implements for wholesome happy 
days as a tree produces red apples. 


The architect may say, “Very charming, but where is the 
architecture?” Here is no design patter and no “parti's. 
nothing worth lifting for other uses. Here is a fitted garment 


for a working life. and that is architecture. 


Having or Doing 


The character of the Scandinavian nations is ex- 
pressed in Home Life as itself a true folk art—the Art 
of good family relations. A thousand daily conventions, 
feasts, and minor ceremonics make up a ritual which 
keeps the Home Idea alive. The Norse patriot is he who 
honors most those particular qualities of national life 
which are esteemed by all the people. 


And it is for this reason that the paintings, drawings, 
wood carvings, leaded glass, weaving, and mural paint- 
ings of Carl Larsson’s home are bound into the affec- 
tions of the Scandinavian people in a way that makes 
this man a truly National Monument. 


The illustrations I have selected from four of his 
books can give you but the poorest idea of the great 
charm of his art because I cannot give you thcir color. 
At a time — 1894-1914 — when the world of decoration 
was living in a brown fog, his home was gay with to- 
day’s cheerful atmosphere — plenty of sunshine yellow, 
apple green, lively earth-wize peasant reds, you can’t 
even imagine their charm till you see his paintings. 


I think that when I go to Europe again after the 
war there would be a great pull to visit the old Carl 
Larsson’s place at Solsidan. But what shall I find there? 
No doubt disappointment, but perhaps the Larsson 
Grandchildren and their families will be carrying on 
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i daily living? or — at th 
is great art of natural , T 
eat hope — a National Shrine through which ma) 
the world over will be inspired to depend less on cay.) 
de amusement and as a conse “i 
t 


and machine made am À 
will set about putting in motion for themselves , x 


quence of homemade joy. 


A New Day for America 


As a practical matter this tire shortage of ours ;, a 
ready proving a blessing. | People have found out thy 
just driving a car isn t living. Our hectic Hollywoog d 
already getting acquainted with its neighbors, and th 
fathers and mothers are going to the Public Playgroup 
instead of going the rounds of night club or suburh, 
dinc and dance taverns. You heard someone say lag 

car “What America needs is a lot more bad musie” 
I'll add that, even more, American youth needs to junk 
its jalopies, come down out of the bleachers and Neve 


go back. 


Whell! I don’t know how I’m going to do anythin 
more for you than show a few of these poor half-tone 
illustrations, for the chance of your secing these beaut, 
ful Carl Larsson volumes of 1900-1910 is just abou 
zero. 


I could write a book on all the good laughs and uy. 
ful guidance in the creation of domestic architecture 
which I’ve had from this imaginative and warm hean. 
ed artist since that day when as a college youth I fin 
saw, in the Oslo Art Museum, the colorful canvasses rè. 
cording the Larsson family of boys and girls, of gram. 
pas and grammas, farm hands and neighbors, all having 
the most marvelous modern Viking good times. 
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To get the sense-of-things as a student of form and color 
one must move through the Larsson books from picture to 
picture until the rooms and their furniture are familiar, for 
here is an architectural unity, not a graphic design o 
arrangement. The architecture is of it, not on it. 


What Is Architecture Anyway? 


In order to get this inner tempest of mine calmed 
down before I push the advertising clear off the back 
cover, Pd like to say that every object, every room, evel 
part of the Larsson home and grounds (farm, estate: 
home “place,” landshaft, I don’t know what to call it) 
proves that the architecture is the evidence of the 
living thing in action. Architecture is not making ô 
thing work; that is Engineering. Architecture is mak- 
ing a thing say what its working means! If human ac 
tion individual or collective is really alive, in harmon} 
with the genius of its time and place, it will express it 
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sis er hich not only need b 
nic indiginous forms which not only need be 
40 uoi style, habit or special kinds of mate- 
-onve PA ‘spite of the inclusion of forms which 


c 
ni ie of things that men did long ago. 
em 


may ver, let no tracing paper protagonist of alleged 
ARE ever, 


Ho ’ n this as approval for digging in the 
adition se Past Architecture or indeed for inspiring his 
morai Į with gadgets from the work of contemporary 


n 
p perc! ` The test of living work is not the 
6 hy e resultant architecture but the shape of 
hape u and mind that produced it. Was the creative 
the hear from seed to harvest? or were some tasty 
3 Bore cied because the designer was hopeful that 
ag practical building need not be warped too 


) T 7 joining Reality with Appearances. 
mu 


E a Bird Feathers 
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e” and “Modernist” in architecture are 

„a pair whose public squabbles have little signifi- 

ce. for both alike hold to the Package and let the 
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‘ Carl Larsson made paint- 
ings of these same rooms 
r afler year for a quarter 
century and like a well 
d garden they were al- 
+ changing.- I! was an 
al replanting process. 
We see mural paintings, gay 
orations and mottoes in 
room. The nexi year 
` are changed. The 
o gels new clothes 
ve occasions. Our 
ic, formal,- self- 
us arrangements by 


Complete Equipment for 


STUDIOS AND 
DRAFTING ROOMS é 


H. A. ROGERS CO. 


911 MARQUETTE AVE. 


Co ip. ° Giratina ; 

‘es (eave slip. The actual antithesis is between their un- 
s i picture heaven and the world wide growth of un- 
set conscious natural “Building” no matter by whom it 


is fathered and notwithstanding the absence of any pro- 
fessional front. i 


Some day I'm going to get way back and have a go 
at “Why Be Original, or What is Plagerism?” In the 
field of domestic architecture Carl Larsson will furnish 
the perfect illustration, while in the larger view I shall 
use the Cathedral of Pisa where plagerism (if any) was 
by sailboat and barge instead of through photograph 
and measured drawing. 


_ There is still a lot to be done and I'll venture that a 
big factor in the coming job for Architects after the war 
will be to make a better fitting garment for the best of 
common men in action; Family Life given new honor 
and actually shaping the home; Living Worship reinte- 
grated and giving form to the temple; Neighborliness 


replanning the villages; Business made a method instead ` 


ofa caste, with fewer swell offices and nothing “impor- 
tant.” 


more home grown art. A 
New York artist who made 
a reputation painting dec- 
orative screens used to pick 
a six-year urchin off the 
sidewalk, set him before a 
fresh screen panel with 
colored crayons—“draw me 
a man—draw me a big 
horse.” There is the idea, 
don’t be afraid of making a 
mistake, create some glori- 
fied disorder. Don’t be 
static. The boys and girls 
are more important than the 
æsthetics. Art is where it 
grows. 


an authoritative and very interesting account of Norse pre-mediaeval architectural sources see “Strzygowski's 
(Sweden) University lectures on “Northern Church At.” Sounds formidable but it's a very readable book. See 
| Viollet le Duc, “Discourses” on French Gothic as a Gall'c inheritance from the North rather than a Latin building 
a Romanesque. “Mont San Michel and Chartres.” tie A.I.A. de luxe publication, by Charles Francis Adams is 
ation reading for any architect. I can also recomm nd the biography of the last of the Ruskin romantics—Eric 


LUX-RIGHT AREAWALLS 


Specify These Low-Cost Sturdy 
Retaining Walls On Your 
Next House Job. 

1. Never crumble, chip or rust. 
2. High light-reflection value. 


3. One-piece, heavy, copper- 
alloy, corrugated steel. hot- 
dip galvanized after forma- 
tion. No peeling. Durable 
beyond belief. See SWEETS. 

4. Ask for free folder NWA-42. 
All Orders Subject to Victory Firat 


SAINT PAUL CORRUGATING Co. 
Se. End Wabasha Bridge—St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE SECOND MILE’... | 


Dr. William E. Wickenden, President 


Case School of Applied Science. Cleveland 


Epitor’s Note: Jt is suggested when reading, tha! 
“Architect” be substituted for “Engineer.” 


OSOEVER shall compel thee to go one mile 
—go with him twain.” I am not sure that I 


should dare to choose this counsel of perfection 
from the Sermon on the Mount as a text for a talk 
to engineers, Every calling has its mile of compulsion, 
its daily round of tasks and duties, its standard of 
honest craftsmanship, its code of man-to-man relations, 
which one must cover if he is to survive. Beyond that 
lies the mile of voluntary effort, where men strive for 
excellence, give unrequited service to the common 
good, and seek to invest their work with a wide and 
enduring significance. It is only in this second mile 
that a calling may attain to the dignity and the distinc- 
tion of a profession, 

There is a school of thought that seems to hold that 
all of the problems of the engineering profession may 
be solved by giving it a legal status. If only we com- 
pel all who would bear the name of engineer to go the 
mile of examination and licensure, we shall have pro- 
tection, prestige and emoluments to our heart’s desire. 
They forget, perhaps, that there are many useful call- 
ings which have traversed this mile without finding 
the higher professional dignities at its end. We license 
embalmers, chiropodists, barbers and cosmetologists, 
but we do it for the protection of the pub'ic, and not 
to erect them into casts of special dignity and privilege. 

There is an illusion that any calling may win recog- 
nition as a profession by the mere willing it so and 
by serving notice to that effect on the rest of the world. 
It helps a lot, too, if you can invent an esoteric-sound- 
ing name derived from the Greck. One reads, for 
example, of a group of barbers who elect to be known 
as “chirotonsors” in order to raise the prestige of their 
“profession.” 

A prominent English churchman once remarked 
facetiously that there were three sorts of Anglicans— 
the low and lazy, the broad and hazy, and the high 
and crazy. It seems to be much the same among engi- 
neers in our thinking about our profession. We have 
a low church party which holds that status and titles 
are of little consequence; so long as the public allows 
us to claim them not much else matters if the engineer 
does an honest day's work, The broad church party 
is all for inclusiveness; if business men and indus- 
trialists wish to call themselves engineers, let us take 
them in and do them good, not forgetting the more 
expensive grades of membership. The high church 
party is all out for exclusive definitions and a strictly 
regulated legal status; in their eyes, what makes a 
man a “professional” engineer is not his learning, his 
skill, his ideals, his public leadership—it is his license 
certificate. 

In view of these divided counsels, it may not be 
amiss to consider briefly what a profession is. 


oat reales ap ay ole tee at from an address before The Engineering 
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If one secks definitions from various authorities h 
finds three characteristic viewpoints. One author 
will hold that it is all an attitude of mind, that ey 
man in any honorable calling can make his work E 
fessional through an altruistic motive. A second ma, 
hold that what matters is a certain kind of work th 
individual practice of some science or art on an elevat i 
intellectual plane which has come to be regarded or 
ventionally as professional, A third may say that iti 
a special order in society, a group of persons set ant 
and specially charged with a distinctive social function 
involving a confidential relation between an agent ake 
a client. Some define a profession solely in terms of 
ideals professed, others solely in terms of practices 
observed, and still others in terms of police powers 
exercised. Some of the distinguishing attributes of a 
profession pertain to individuals, while others pertain 
to groups, but there is considerable variation in the 
emphasis given. : 

_ What marks off the life of an individual as profes. 
sional? First, I think we may say that it is a type 
of activity which is marked by high individual respon- 
sibility and which deals with problems on a distinctly 
intellectual plane. Second, we may say that it is a 
motive of service, as distinct from profit. Third, is 
the motive of self-expression, which implies! a joy 
and pride in one’s work and a self-imposed standard of 
workmanship — one’s best. And fourth, is a conscious 
recognition of social duty to be accomplished, among 
other means, by guarding the standards and ideals of 
one’s profession and advancing it in public understand- 
ing and esteem, by sharing advances in professional 
knowledge and by rendering gratuitous public service, 
in addition to that for ordinary compensation, as a 
return to society for special advantages of education 
and status. 

Professional status is therefore an implied contract 
to serve society, over and beyond all duty to client 
or employer, in consideration of the privileges and 
protection society extends to the profession. The pos- 
session and practice of a high order of skill do not 
in themselves make an individual a professional man. 
Technical training pure and simple is vocational rather 
than professional. The difference between the two is 
a matter of spirit and ideals and partly an educational 
overplus beyond the minimum required to master the 
daily job. This overplus is partly a matter of knowl- 
edge of social forces and institutions which enables the 
professional man to view his work and its consequences 
not only as a service to a client, but also in terms of its 
implications for society. 

Through all professional relations there runs a three 
fold thread of accountability — to clients, to colleagues, 
and to the public. : 

If we were to narrow our professional fellowship 
so as to include only men who render technical service 
on an individual agent-and-client basis and exclude al 
whose work is primarily administrative, I feel that w€ 
should do an irreparable injury both to ourselves a" 
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Technically, it's the storage 
chamber for millions of tiny air 
cells. Actually. its a particle of 
MasterFil (expanded Vermiculite) 
Insulation. The air cells locked up 
in this particle of MasterFil give 
MasterFil its high insulating effi- 
ciency. These air cells can't 
change. They're the reason why 
MasterFil gives the same uniform, 
insulating efficiency from the day 
it's installed. MasterFil has a ther- 
mal conductivity (or K factor) of 
0.26 with an unvarying 
density of 6.0 pounds 
per cubic foot. Master- 
Fil cannot be fluffed up 
or packed because it is 
granular in nature. It 
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pours into place right from the sack, 
flowing around all obstructions, 
leaving no voids or uninsulated 
areas. 

Insulation has an important 
place in the government's fuel con- 
servation program. MasterFil is a 
logical insulation choice as a 
method of conserving fuel because 
of its easy installation and high 
efficiency in both old and new con- 
struction. When specifying insula- 
tion, consider MasterFil. Check its 
qualities of high effi- 
ciency, uniform density 
and ease of installation. 
Compare all its advan- 
tages. We believe your 
choice will be MasterFil. 


THE B. F. NELSON MFG. CO. 


401 MAIN STREET N. E. x 
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Municipalities go blend’ with 


CARNEY 


NATURAL CEMENT 


Municipalities throughout the Northwest make use of Blonded 


Concrete for its superior qualities 
and highway construction. 

The Minnesota Highway Department specifies 
crete for curb, gutter and sidewalk work. 

And here's the reason why many cities specify Blended Con- 
crote: A blend * of the correct Proportions of Carney Natural 
Cement and synthetic cement combines the best features of 
each, producing concrete that is dependable, durable, easy to 
use. It is more plastic, has better placement. less bleeding, 
less segregation of the aggregates and less honeycombing. In 
outdoor construction it shows great resistance to frost action 
and to the wearing effect of salts and acids. 


in curb and gutter, sidewalk 


Blended Con- 


Blended Concrete with Carney Natural Cement shows its 
over-all value in these typical Municipal jobs. 

Wherever concrete is used . . 
better job. 


. Blended Concrete will do a 


OTHER CARNEY PRODUCTS 


Camey Masonry Cement, Carney Natural Cement, Rock- 
wool, Industrial Insulation, Insulation Cement, Rip-Rap, 
Cord Rock, Crushed Stone. 


| with others in creating common agencies to in 


| outline, 


MANKATO, 
10 


MINNESOTA | 
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| to society. The engineer has been the Pionee, i 


professionalizing of industry, and his 
begun. Organized labor, it seems, is inter 
ing a larger voice in the councils of industry ; it Bai, 
to sit in when policies are made and to share in plat 
the schedules of production, If any such day ign, 
the middle-man of management who can recone tay 
stake of the investor, the worker, the customer h 
the public is going to be the key man ON the 
For that responsibility, the finger of destiny oj 
the engineer. This makes it all the more UREN tha 
young engineer, while seeking in every way the 
a discriminating and not unsympathetic kn 
the labor movement, should avoid being sucked į © 


task k th 
at “Don On), 


ing power. Bain. 


The ethical obligations of a profession are üş 
embodied in codes and enforced by police Powers, i 
obligations of a profession are so largely Matters "| 
attitude that codes alone do not suffice to Sustain the. 
Equal importance attaches to the state of mind know. 
as professional spirit which results from common . 
herence to an ideal which puts service above ad 
excellence above quantity, self-expression above 
niary incentives and loyalty above individual adva 
tage. No professional man can evade the duty to S 
tribute to the advancement of his group. His skill t 
rightly holds as a personal possession. His knowled : 
however, is to be regarded as part of a common fund 
built up over the generations, an inheritance Which he 
freely shares and to which he is obligated to add: 
hence the duty to publish the fruits of research and t 
share the advances in professional Practice. If the in- 
dividual lacks the ability to make such contributions 
personally, the least he can do to pay his debt is to join 


Pecy. 


crease 
disseminate and preserve professional knowledge, : 

There are too many engineers with a narrow and 
petty attitude on these matters: mature men who 
complain that the immediate, bread-and-butter value of 
the researches and publications of a professional so- 
ciety are not worth the membership fee, and young men 
who complain because it does not serve them as an 
agency of collective bargaining. Shame on us! Do we 
look with envy on the high prestige of medicine and 
of surgery? Then let us not forget that this prestige 
has been won not merely through personal skill and 
service, but through magnificent contributions to human 
knowledge without profit to the seekers and with in- 
calculable benefits for all mankind. Do we covet 
public leadership on a par with the legal profession? 
Then we do well to remember that the overplus which 
differentiates a profession from a technical vocation 
calls for personal development and for powers of 
expression sufficient to fit a man for a place of influence 
in his community. 


Measured by the standards 


I have been seeking to 
many men who call themselves engineers and 
who are competent in accepted technical practices can 
scarcely be said to have attained a real professional 
stature. These are the men who have let their scien- 
tific training slip away, who do not see beyond the im- 
mediate results of their work, who look on their jobs 
as an ordinary business relationship, who contribute 
nothing to advancement by individual or group effort 
and who have little or no influence in society. They 
have been unable to surmount routine in the early 
stages of experience and have gradually grown con- 
tent with mediocrity. There is much in the daily work 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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CONVENTION THIS FALL? - 

ority of the architects of the State work- 
ork in one way or another and with a 
ing oO” umber of them not even in the State there 
e. be a question as to whether or not it would 
d the annual convention of the As- 


s to 
$ dvisable to hol 
sation this year. VA s 
sociaexpression of opinion from the membership at 

e would aid the Board of Directors in considera- 


larg of the matter. ; Á 
not sit down right now and write a postcard 


? 
to the Secretary : Ee 


WAY AT LAST OPEN FOR UNIFICATION 


was opened at the recent annual conven- 
ce the ALLA. in Detroit, to allow the A.LA. to 
ad ome representative of a much larger percentage 
e architects of the country than at present through 
‘on of a resolution presented to the convention 


oe roup. 
2. All reputable architects should be eligible for 
; corporate membership in the A.I.A, 

3, Provision should be made for associate member- 
ships for those unable because of youth, or finan- 
cial or other conditions to join as full corporate 
members. Corollary to this provision was one 
= which would make it locally optional that asso- 
ciate memberships would be limited to three 
years after which time corporate membership 
would be automatic. 

, Revision of A.1.A. By-Laws to actually set in mo- 
tion the new membership policy. 

$ ? * * * 

y company which ceases to advertise during the 
invites the inevitable—serious impairment of pres- 
and all the other ills arising from a policy of 
nce’ —David M. Debard, Vice President of Stone 


* k * 


x4 WHERE IS SO AND SO NOW? 
sugene V. Schaeffer, St. Paul, is with du Pont at 


W. Shifflet is also with du Pont. 

Milt Bergstedt is at American Hoist and Derrick. 

d Knutsen is “someplace on the Pacific.” 
Fridlund is in charge of the subcontract sec- 

or the U. S. Engineers at Rosemount. 

nold Melius is an Area Inspector at Rosemount 

for the U. S. Engineers. 

i econ is in Great Falls working for Ellerbe 

Ray Gauger is working for Walter Butler Co. 

Ingemann is a Captain in the Air Corps in 


Pesek is in charge of field inspection for the 
upinecrs at Rosemount. 

‘Pfeifer is in Idaho. 

Jyring is in Africa—or so we heard. 


MINNESOTA 


ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS 


C. H. (Bert) Smith is in Walla Walla, Washington. 

A. O. Larson is Engineer with Madsen, Schu- 
macher, Watson and Associates, Contractors at the 
Sparta, Wisconsin, job. 

Carl Straus is with Toltz, King and Day in Wyo- 
ming. 

Cliff Taylor is now Captain Taylor of the U. S. 
Army Air Corps. 

Harold Starin is doing 400 demountable houses for 
the F.P.H.A., 100 barges for the Maritime Commis- 
sion and some grain bins for the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Otto Olsen is in Omaha, Nebraska, but we haven't 
the details. 

A. Holstead and Willeik Ellingsen are with Barnes 
Duluth, Shipbuilders. 

A. R. Melander is out in Great Falls, Montana, with 
Tom Ellerbe et al. 

C. W. Farnham, at last reports, is down in the Caro- 
linas. 

So-o00 it begins to look like about the time Conven- 
tion time rolls around an eight-piece dinner service 
would take care of the annual banquet and we would 
have to ring in the bell hops and chambermaids to get 
enough for a conga line. 

To all of you who dropped a note to say you were 
happy to get your latest issue of old NORTHWEST AR- 
cuitect even though it had to be forwarded to you 
and was late as the dickens, we say, “Thank you.” 

Your Editor is putting in his 6 days a week and 
then some with the U. S. Engineers and most of what 
editing he gets around to do is in the wee small hours 
and I don’t mean p.m. 

So, please, if you can find 15 minutes’ time drop a 
note or something with some news in it to help the 
cause along. 

One of these days the victory will be won and we 
will need more than ever a unified profession. 

The “working together” which the war has forced 
on us will stand us in good stead later on. 

Keep up your professional contacts—keep up with 
the latest developments in the construction field—read 
your professional publications and the advertisements 
and in your work give that old flag and your country 
every ounce of everything you got. 

Show those you are working with that architects 
are orderly thinkers and practical doers and that given 
the chance they can adapt themselves to the jobs which 
need to be done that require knowledge of men and 
materials and coérdination. 

And remember the slogan, “We must PLAN to win 
this war.” 


“SMOOTH CEILINGS” SYSTEM 
SAVES 20%, OF THE STEEL 
Used with Concrete or Steel Columns 
Solid Concrete or Cellular Slabs. 


SEE SWEET’S ARCHITECTURAL CAT. P. 3/14 
302 MET. LIFE BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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DIRECTOR GIVES AN ACLUUNT 


Report of C. Julian Oberwarth. Director, Great Lakes 
District, The American Institute of Architects, to 
Board of Directors, Annual Meeting, June 
19, 20, 21, 1942, Detroit, Michigan 


Nothing contained in this report has been adopted 
or approved by the Board and the information con- 
tained herein is intended to reflect only personal opin- 
ions and activities and should not be considered to 
represent, in any manner whatever, policies of the 
Institute. 


Foreword 


At the semi-annual mecting of the Board in October 
I submitted a complete statement of the basic pro- 
gram and principles I proposed to follow during my 
term of office. 

Since that time I have had the opportunity of meet- 
ing with cach of my Chapters, of explaining my ef- 
forts in detail, of asking for suggestions, advice and 
criticism, 

All were forthcoming, in a series of frank and open 
discussions which have brought about a fine spirit of 
comradeship, codperation and unity of effort. 

In my report in October I stated the belief that the 
program I proposed was essentially a statement of 
the needs and wishes of the members of The Institute 
within my district. 

This belief has been confirmed and I therefore con- 
fine this, my annual report, to brief outlines of prog- 
Tess. 


Concerning 
The Work of the Officers and the Board 


The members in my district have observed with 
amazement the amount of work carried on by the of- 
ficers and the Board—of which I have kept them fully 
informed. 

All are aware of the unselfish sacrifices of the of- 
ficers of The Institute and their splendid accomplish- 
ments of the past year. 

The membership views with special pride the cour- 
age, fidelity and devotion that President R. H. Shreve 
has brought to his job. 

Nonmembers are daily expressing their gratitude 
and appreciation for these services, and for the ever- 
strengthening position of the Institute, in the finest 
possible way—by joining with us in membership in 
large numbers to help perpetuate the good that is being 
done. 

I, in turn, have expressed the appreciation of The 
Institute for the spirit of sportsmanship and coépera- 
tion which prevails: And for myself personally for 
the privilege of working with these fine men. 


Concerning 
The National Emergency and the War 
(Reference is made to page 2 of my Semi-Annual 
Report for detailed discussion.) 

These Statements Were Made: 

1. That success for our efforts to ease the restriction 
upon the use of metals in buildings was doubted 
since a shortage already existed and mass produc- 
tion of the tools of war had hardly started. 

2. That it seemed doubtful if private construction 
could continue at all. 
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These Recommendations Were Made: 

1. That architects not already part of well-organj, 
offices fully equipped to handle large scale eme 
gency types of projects with speed and efficiens, 
organize themselves into groups for that pu y 
with a full quota of qualified key men chose,’ 
strictly upon a basis of ability to perform. an 

2. That all who, for one reason or another, could i 
be associated with such groups, make an efa 
to find worth-while places as employes in vari 
branches of the Federal Services. 3 


Results: á 

1. Many groups were organized and the large mą. 

jority of them have received war work. 

The successful groups and offices have employed 

large number of other architects. 

Many others have obtained commissions in the 

Armed Services and in Federal Civilian Services 

The general program has been sufficiently success. 

ful to morale at a high level. 

Concerning 
Unification and Membership 
(Reference is made to pages 3, 4 and 5 of my Semi- 
Annual Report for detailed discussion.) 

These Statements Were Made: 

1. That real and lasting unification can best be ac- 
complished by a democratic (and diplomatic) ef- 
fort on the part of members and nonmembers 
alike to build up the corporate membership to its 
full potential strength. 

2, That the good The Institute can do for its mem- 
bers and the profession at large is entirely depend- 
ent upon the number of members available to con- 
tribute their share of the dues and effort. 

3. That a wholehearted effort would bring about an 
immediate large increase in corporate membership 
without lowering Institute standards. 

This Recommendation Was Made: 

That a campaign based on these. principles be 
launched at once. 

Results: 

1. Splendid coöperation and effort by the officers, 
Directors and membership committees in every 
Chapter. ~ 

2. An average increase in corporate membership for 
the entire Great Lakes district of better than 60 
per cent. 

3. Individual Chapter increases as high as 80, 90 and 
130 per cent. 


RSEN 


Concerning 
Institute Services 
(Reference is made to pages 5, 6 and 7 of my Semi- 
Annual Report for detailed discussion.) 

This Statement Was Made: 

1. That the ability of a national professional society 
to maintain a proportionately large membership 
must be based upon its value to the individual. 

These Recommendations Were Made: 

1. That we should constantly strive to increase the 
services of The Institute in the belief that broaden- 
ing services will produce new members and new 
revenues with which to continue a progressive pro- 


gram. 
2. That our immediate objective should be to staff the 


NorTHWEST 


a & with four full-time salaried executives. 


wee? 


of is sta 
That ait Executive Secretary (already employed) 


our 


romotional executive looking to the ar- 
te welfare both at Washington and 
ut the country 
Editor of the Octagon who would re- 
rs of this work and also handle the ex- 
di ‘ded work of the publicist. 
3 "> Happening: 
per Me nee has been added to the Octagon 
whe e fourth must await the time when sufficient 
Gee e available, but it would seem that sufficient 
E ahip increases could be accomplished not only 
coance this executive but also to insure the con- 
loyment of our promotional representative. 


Concerning 
Finances 


ic made to pages 7, 8 and 9 of my Semi- 

Piru Report for detailed discussion.) 
EIE ements Were Made: 
T i ai ihent of budget and expenditures 
& hould begin with a thorough discussion of the 
yest uses to which available funds could be put, 
and allocations then made strictly upon the basis of 

to be accomplished from each appropriation, 
and in the order of importance. 
> That since the majority of our general purpose 
ds are derived from membership dues and fees, 
e membership increases appeared to be our 
ly hope of a sizeable increase in the general fund 
o finance proposed additional activities and serv- 


Mle 


ti ued emp 


Recommendations Were Made: 
i. That appropriations from the general fund be made 

from the standpoint of benefits to the membership 
which may be expected in return. 
2. That membership increases be placed at the top in 
our list of future activities. 
"s What's Happening: 
otment of funds by the Board is being handled 
__ with ever-increasing care. 
2. Full coöperation of all ten Chapters in the Great 
Lakes district has been lent to the membership 
effo 
3. Membership increases in our district alone has add- 
ed some $2,000 to The Institute general fund this 

. A proportionate increase over the country 
d produce about $18,000 the first year. 
pa Concerning 
Encroachment on Professional Field 
of the Architect 

nce is made to pages 10, 11, 12 and 13 of my 
s-Annual Report for detailed discussion.) 


tatements Were Made: 

the entire system of material sales and distri- 
aon operates to the disadvantage of architects. 
at the system promotes competition with the 
ung professions by producers, dealers, con- 
a realtors, stock plan peddlers and maga- 


since architects bind themselves voluntarily 
Roce of ethics which require them to stay out 
ae material distribution and contracting fields, 
: fields should be willing to reciprocate in the 


interest of fairness and a smoother functioning 
building industry, 

4. That the so-called “free” planning services by pro- 

ducers and distributors are, in truth, covered up 

in overhead costs thus causing the architect’s client 
to pay for both, 

That this promotes an unjustifiable cost of ma- 

terials, sets up a price advantage against archi- 

tects services and a temptation to all distributors 
to preach avoidance of architects in order to sell 
their own brand of products. 

6. That it is this price advantage alone, not a lack 
of faith or appreciation of the architect's services, 
which draws hundreds of thousands of clients 
away from architects every year. 

7. That this is a natural, human trait that must be 
countered with equally visible dollar arguments. 

(How many architects, for instance, will not buy 
their cough medicine direct from the drug store 
regardless of their certain knowledge that the doc- 
tor can tell them better what they need?) 

8. That with thousands of competitors in other fields 
using the price advantage and argument to preach 
the gospel that an architect’s services are not nec- 
essary, there is a resulting serious flood of adverse 
publicity being spread at all times. 

9. That the whole system is as thoroughly detrimental 
to the profession as was stated in the resolution on 
this subject passed at the Yosemite Convention, and 
that failure to recognize the seriousness of it would 
be entirely comparable to failure to pass registra- 
tion laws, and would not be keeping faith with 
those who look to The Institute for leadership. 

10. That a proper solution of the problem would be a 

boon to the profession. That it would solve the 

small house problem. That it would make possible 
more substantial fees where they are justified. 

. That making the smaller jobs pay would provide 
the profession with a great training ground, a large 
volume of important contacts and publicity, and 
put architects into thousands of smaller communi- 
ties where none is now possible. 

Recommendations: 

1. That the proper committees and officers of The 
Institute take steps looking toward working out an 
equitable system of material sales and distribution 
by quality producers. 

2. That this system embody the principle of providing 
delivery of materials to jobs planned by architects 
at less cost to the owner than if purchased in any 
other manner. 

3. That producers be asked to recognize the value of 
better use of their materials when handled by ar- 
chitects and the difference in necessary cost of 
advertising and other distribution costs. 

Results: 

1. Efforts to arouse any definite action on these rec- 
ommendations have so far failed. 

2. While it is essential principally to peacetime, it is 
important that it be planned as soon as possible. 

3. Continued effort will be made on these proposals 
in line with their importance. 

Concerning 
Registration and Education 
(Reference is made to related parts of my Semi-An- 
nual Report and to the 1941 Report of the Com- 
mittee on Registration for detailed discussion.) 

These Things Have Been Emphasized: 

1. That a more definite program of coordination be- 
tween states and unanimity of procedure is sore- 
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Wool 


INSULATION 


Bakean È 


Tested in the most rigorous of climates—proved 
by performance in 250,000 homes—Balsam-Weol 
Sealed Insulation, applied by the Famous Minne- 
sota System—is the SURE way to insulate. Write 
for information about the DOUBLE advantages 
which Balsam-Wool provides. 


Nu-Woo 
Koler-Fast 


INSULATING INTERIOR FINISH 


Exclusive style and beauty—harmonious FADE- 
PROOF colers—plus insulating and acoustical 
value—put Nu-Wood Kolor-Fast Insulating Interior 
Finish in a class by itself, Write for full informa- 
tion—and ask about Sta-Lite, a new reflective 
board with 76%, light reflection. 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 


Dept. 186-7, First National Bank Didg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Nu-Wood . . Products of Weyerhaeuser . . Balsam-Wool 


Minneapolis Blue Printing Co. 


Blue Printing 
Photostating 
Reproduction Tracings 
Multilith Plates 
Superstats 


Drafting Room Furniture 
Filing Equipment 
Architects and 
Engineers Supplies 


Main 5444 


523 Second Avenue South Minneapolis 


E. E. BACH MILLWORK CO. 
3121 Hiawatha Ave. - Minneapolis 


Distributors of Andersen Casement Units and 
Andersen Narroline Frames 


ACME STONE COMPANY 
CONCRETE BLOCKS and 
PRECAST CONCRETE JOISTS 


Office 2937 Lyndale Ave. So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Phone 
Regent 5123 


Let.us help you with your next elevator or 
dumb-waiter specifications. ELEVATORS 
ATOR SERVICE. 


AND ELEV. 
GUST LAGERQUIST & SONS 


Bridgeport 3235 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


614 Bradford Ave. N. 

ELECTRIC BLUE PRINT CO. 
Architect's Supplies Drafting Room Equipment 
Photo Copies anograph Printing 
312 Minnesota St. 2368 St. Paul, Minn. 


Pl 
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active profession is essential to proper trainin 
architects and to the future of the profession, 
2. That simplified methods of handling reciprocity p, 
tween states and unanimity of procedure is sof 
ly needed. 7 


Recommendations: ; ; ; 
1. That a national examination, with unanimous ree 
ognition and automatic acceptance of it, would hee 
immeasurably toward simplification. p 
2. That The Institute should take the lead in Pro 
viding recognized channels for coordination of 
training and registration. 


Results: 

1. These matters have been pushed somewhat into the 
background by War conditions, but need constant 
attention. 

2. There is still a tendency on the part of registration 
boards to build fences around their individua] 
states — to follow the lead of politicians in mak. 
ing of this Nation a group of 48 little coun 
instead of 48 United States. ; 

3. The Entire program of education, training and 
registration, as well as reciprocity, is running along 
too loose-jointedly for the good of the profession, 


tries 


THE SECOND MILE, Cont'd from Page 10 


of a physician, a lawyer and a minister of religion 
which compels him to be a life-long student. In peace 
times the army officer is likely to spend one year jn 
six going to school. The student habit is less often a 
mark of the engineer. Far too many seem to leave all 
growth after their college days to the assimilation of 
ordinary experience, without deliberate intellectual dis- 
cipline of any kind. 

There is a certain school of thought which has two 
quick and ready remedies for all ills and shortcomings 
of the profession. One is to keep the boys longer in 
college ; the second is to compel every engineer to take 
out a public license. One need not quarrel with either 
the aims or the means; so far as they go both are ~ 
good, but they cover only the first mile. Registration 
will go far toward keeping the wrong man out, but 
will serve only indirectly to get the right men in. 
Beyond it lies a second mile a growth and advance- 
ment for which effective stimuli, incentives and re- 
wards can be provided only within the profession 
itself. 

The proposal to compel all engineering students to 
remain six years or more in college and to take both 
the arts and the engineering degrees is a counsel of 
perfection, attractive in theory and unworkable in 
practice. Growth in voluntary postgraduate enroll- 
ments has been going forward at a truly surprising 
pace. Equally encouraging are the gains in liberaliz- 
ing the engineering curriculum. My ‘enthusiasm is 
stirred by the rapid gain in cultural interest and activ- 
ity among engineering students. 

You are fighting a technological war, and we are 
entering upon an all-out program of technological de- 
fense in which every man under arms must be backed 
by more than a dozen in industry and in which only 
one man in four under arms is expected to carry a 
rifle. This experience is likely to have a profound 
effect on education. We are likely to see technologi- 
cal education, both at the secondary and the higher 
levels, becoming more and more the dominant type. 

The climax of man’s effort to subdue nature, shift 
labor from muscles to machines, to make material 
abundance available for all, and to abolish poverty 
and disease, may well fall in the next fifty years. 
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pEAKING 
oF SPECIFICATIONS, are you 


‘iar with the U. S. Government Specifications 
gg-C-181b for masonry cements? The Type I specifica- 
tion is not 8 difficult to meet; but the Type II specifi- 
cation— which covers masonry for general use— is the 
most demanding on record. The best recommendation we can offer for Hawkeye 
Masonry Cement is that it meets the Type II specification. 
This superior product is consistent with the policies of an 
organization which, for more than thirty years, has estab- 
lished a record of dependable performance with Hawkeye 
Portland Cement. 


e PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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After that human interest may shift from work to 

leisure, from industry to art. Meanwhile engineers 

will multiply, research will expand, and industry will HEATILATOR FIREPLACE 
ow more scientific. Engineers will find their way 

into every field where science needs to be practically Heatilator cuts fuel bills — Saves 


applied, cost counted, returns predicted and work j 
ied systematically. In few of these new fields, materials and labor — A correct 


if any, will engineers be self-sufficient; to be useful 
they must be team-workers; and they must be pre- ; 
pared to deal with “men and their ways,” no less than heat — Will not smoke. 
“things and their forces.” 

The engineering profession will exercise a far great- 
er influence in civic and national affairs. It will prob- Heatilator Co. Syracuse, N. Y. 
ably never be able to define its boundaries precisely, TWIN CITIES OFFICE 

nor become exclusively a legal caste, nor fix a uniform 
code of educational qualifications. Its leaders will re- 850 Cromwell Ave. St. Paul Minn. 
ceive higher rewards and wider acclaim. The rank 
and fle will probably multiply more rapidly than the 
elite, and rise in the economic scale to only a moderate 


form for the masonry — Circulates 


| degree. of their curricula, cut down on early specialization, re- 
Engineering education must break away from its lieve overcrowding, inspire independent work, and 
present conventional uniformity. show the world the best balanced and best integrated 

_ The engineer's job will be so varied, and will change of all modern disciplines. 


| so fast, and his tools will so increase in variety and We have no quarrel with liberal education, nor with 
| refinement with the advance of science, that no engineer the doctrine that it is best for many young people to 
can hope to get a once-and-for-all education in advance. lay first a foundation of culture and then to erect 
Mes Must expect to reéducate engineers at intervals upon it a superstructure of competency. But we hold 
‘throughout their careers. In the future we shall see that there are even more young people who will do 
- ae numbers of young engineers coming back to better to lay first a foundation of competency and to 
College. We should cease to think of education as a build upon it a superstructure of culture and of social 
Juvenile episode. Once these means of adult educa- understanding. That is precisely what the enlight- 
on are provided in ample degree, the engineering col- ened engincering school of today is undertaking to 
Jeges could broaden the scientific and humanistic bases do.—From “The Archi.” 
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it Is Our Privilege to Have Furnished th 
Sound-Conditioning for San Francisco's New 


BANK OF AMERICA BUILDING 


Above: Celoter Sound Conditioning pro- 
vides perfect acousticsinthe directors’room 
atop San Francisco’s new 12-story Bank of 
America Building. Below: The imposing ex- 


terior of the Bank of America’s new home. 
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LET CELOTEX SOUND-CONDITIONING 
HELP SOLVE YOUR ACOUSTICAL PROBLEMS 


A FRANCISCO is justly proud of this new Bank of America 

Building. Nothing has been left undone to make it right 
in every regard—an efficient home for the two-billion-dollat 
institution which makes its headquarters here. 


It is our privilege to have furnished the sound-condition- 
ing—not only for the beautiful penthouse directors’ room, but 
throughout the twelve general office floors. 


In availing yourself of Celotex sound-conditioning expeti- 
ence, you are sure of (1) Proved engineering practice, (2) Uni- 
formly dependable acoustical products, and (3) Guaranteed 
results. If you have not yet received your 


i copy of our new text, 
“Less Noise, Better Hearing, 


” please let us have your name. 


ELOTEX 


SOUND CONDITIONING 


In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd, 
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